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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER ‘ 


Motes. 


LEDGER OF HENRY WOODFALL, JUN., 
1737—1748. 

I come now to the ledger of Henry Woodfall, 
Jun., the son of “* Woodfall without Temple Bar.” 
He started in business as a printer while his father 
was yet living, and had of course to hunt for it 
through new channels; and his ledger shows that 
he at first did a great deal of what is, I believe, 
called * job work” — printed lists and broa isides, 
lists of governors of hospitals and dispensaries, 
blank forms for applicants, tickets and bills for 
theatres, and of the performances at Vauxhall. 


THE 


But industry and ability soon won its way, and | 


he became a prosperous and substantial trades- 
man, a member for many years of the Common 
Council, and in 1764 Master of the Stationers’ 
Company. 
The first entry in his ledger is dated May 7, 
1787, and the last Dec. 31, 1748. The earlier 
! 


entries are, however, irregular, and I find one of 


March 14, 1737. 

It appears from an agreement in the possession 
of the present representative of the family, that on 
March 4, 1736 (1736-7 ?), Theophilus Cibber sold 


. . so . 
or <25¢. one-third 0 1 tenth o! 1e London 
for 28/. “ third of f the Lond 


Daily Post to Henry Woodfall, Jun. The intimate | 


and lifelong- connexion of Henry Woodfall, Jun., 
and his brother William, with the theatres is well 
known. William, indeed, 
two a provincial actor, married an actress, and 
was for many years dramatic critic for one or 
other of the public journals. Whether natural 
taste led Henry to the theatres and to an ac- 
quaintance with Cibber, and thus accidentally to 


the purchase of the “ one-third of a tenth,” or the | 


accident of the purchase led to the connexion 


with the theatre, I leave others to decide. It is | 


reasonably certain, I think, that this purchase first 
tempted him to set up in business on his own 
account, and thus by the “ one-third of a tenth” 
the Woodfalls became connected with the perio- 
dical press with which the name is now and for 


ever associated ; for the London Daily Post and | 


General Advertizer, became in March, 1743-4, 
the General Advertizer, and in Dee. 1752 the far- 
famed Public Advertizer, 
Junius appeared. (Nichols, i. 302.) 

é The ledger of H. Woodfall, Jun., contains very 
little information of any literary interest. He, 
unfortunately, made no distinction between “ Gen- 
tleman’s Work,” and “ Work for Booksellers,” so 
that we have no help to guide us to a conclusion 
as to works printed for the author, and thus inci- 
dentally to the name of the writer ; and my know- 
ledge of these illustrious obscures is too limited to 
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was for a season or | 


in which the letters of 
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enable me to distinguish between them. Thus 
there is in the Biog. Dram. an account of a 
trag ily called Jncle and Yarico, published 1742, 


| by the author of The City Farce, whose name is 


not known. Can you or your readers say whether 
the person charged in the following account was 
the author or bookseller ? 
“Mrs. Weddel 
1741-2, Jan. rinting 500 Pro 
Yarico and Incl 
April. Printing the play Y. 
There are other poems and pamphlets printed for 
persons about whom I cannot give you inform- 
ation, thus : 
rs. E. Boyd. 
1743-4, Jan. To printing a poem entitled £ s. d. 
J mira’s Ghost, heets 
of Gr. Prim. fol. No. { - I 0 
Two 1 13 90 


(Dy consent to take 1/. 1 


ims of pa 


s. Gd.)” 
The abatement and manner of payment suggests 
author’s work : 


“Jan. 9, 1743. hand 


The following parties are to me equally unknown: 
“Mr. Whitridge. 


ga ond letter to 
‘ f N WwW ast! “Va 


To print 


1747, April 27. i 

the Duk 
“ Mr. Barbutt. 

1748, April 30. AnAnswerfromaGéntleman £ s. d. 

it the Hague. Paper,&c. 4 1 6” 

Mr. Barbutt, I suppose, was the author, and the 

speculation a bad one, for payment in part is thus 


acknowledged : 


£ s. 
l 


teceived in part, a Moidore 
More from the publisher, Mr. 


Corbett - - ° ° 


The following is an early entry: 


*Mr. Howard, Poet. 
1737-8, Mar. 3. To printing two sheets of a 
on Milton, a 
r poem, 


yhrase 


To printing three half sheets 
m, No. 500, at 
12s, per sheet - “ < 


Title, &c., extra - 


1738-9, Jan. 153, 


of quarto poe 
018 0 
5 0” 


Another Howard subsequently figures in the 
ledger (Sept. 25, 1739) as the “ Rev. Mr. How- 
ard,” for whom Woodfall printed “500 receipts 
for a subscription volume of twelve sermons,” and 
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4 ° . . wo | 
1000 bills “for vote and interest for Islington.” 


These were certainly different persons, for the 
ledger contains “a list of debts to the end of 
Dec. 1742,” in which both the reverend and the 
poet figure, and against both is written the ex- 
pressive monosyllable “ bad.” I do not find any 
clue to these names in Watt, unless, indeed, the 
reverend was Leonard Howard, DD., subse- 
quently of St. George’s, Southwark, who pub- 
lished several works, and amongst them a volume 
of Thirteen Sermons. 

In May, 1739, Woodfall appears to have printed, 


| Chalmers or Watt; 


for Millar, Thomson’splay of Edward and Eleanora. 


The only fact of interest is, that 3500 common 
and 1000 fine royal copies were published of the 
first edition. Brave times those for dramatic 
writers! Even of a tragedy by one less cele- 
brated, the numbers printed would startle our 
degenerate public. Thus of Armenins, by W. 
Paterson, March, 1739-40, no less than 2000 
common and 400 fine copies were struck off for 
a first edition! 
that a factitious interest attached to both these 
plays. As is well known, the chamberlain refused 
to license Edward and Elean ra, in consequence 
of Thomson’s connexion with the opposition and 
the court of the Prince of Wales; and it was said 
that Paterson having acted as a friendly amanu- 
ensis to Thomson, the copy of Edward and 
Eleanora read by the censor was in Paterson's 
handwriting, and therefore, and for no other 
reason, a licence was refused to Armenius. 

I find also in the ledger an account of a tragedy 
not mentioned in the Biog. Dram., but I know 
not whether the party charged was author or 
bookseller. 

“Mr. R. King, in Basinghall Street. 






To printing the tr £sd 
Themistocles and 
3 sheets of Longprimer, 
12mo., No. 1500 - - § & @* 


H. Woodfall, Jun., appears to have printed a good 
deal for Dr. Webster, and Webster, I think, pub- 
lished often on his own account. Webster was a 
voluminous writer, who, says Chalmers, “ was not 
entitled to much more respect than he received,” 
for though he himself said that “he deserved to 
have his statue set up in every trading town in 
England” for his pampl e woollen trade, 
yet “when the « pamphlet sub- 
sided, he actually published an answer to it,” 
under the title of The D» J r's Reply. This was 
not a very grave olience, and | suspect not the 
only instance in which the Dector replied to his 
ving tracts are 
In October, 1740, 





n th 
for that 





own pamphlets. Some of the foll 
not mentioned by Watt. 





It must, however, be admitted | 


——————. 


in February, 1740-1, his Scheme to prevent the 
Exportation of Wool; in October, 1741, Reply to 
Remarks on Consequences; in March, 1741-2, 
Seasonable Thoughts on Wool; and in June, 1742, 
2000 Proposals for Treaties on Trade. 

“ Thomas Carew, Esq.,” appears to have taken 
part in this controversy, as I find him charged 
with “printing a pamphlet concerning the ex- 
portation of wool.” 

When an edition of Francis’s Horace was first 
published in London does not appear either in 
indeed, the first London 
edition mentioned by Watt is the eighth, that of 
1778. Chalmers says that the . translation of 
Horace first made Francis known in England 
about 1743, and that some time after he came 
over to England, and in 1753 published a trans- 
lation of part of the Orations of Demosthenes, 
Considering the large inferences which have been 
drawn from an assumed connexion between the 
son of the Doctor and the son of H. Woodfall in the 
great Francis-Junius theory, it may not be with- 
out interest to show that the fathers were probably 
acquainted before the sons met at St. Paul's School, 

“Mr. A. Millar, Dr. 
To printing eight sheets of £ s. d@ 

Francis’ Horace, No. 2000, 

&c., with Brevier Notes - 18 0 0 


1746, Aug. 20. 


I presume that in 1742 Sir Theodore Janssen, 
the South Sea Director, must have been too old 
to figure as an author, as he died in 1748, aged 
ninety-four. Yet, old as he must have been, we 
find him in the ledger : 


“ Sir Theodore Janssen, Bart. 


Mar. 9, 1741-2. Discourse on Banks, No. 500 
(Extra price, done in great hurry.) 

April 16. To printing an account of 
Great Man, No. 200 - - 110 0” 


We have also a separate account with the son, 


afterwards Sir Stephen, and an alderman : 


“Stephen Theodore Janssen, Esq. 
1741-2, Mar.16. To printing quarto £8 a 
pages of Pacific Cardinal 


2000 





[ Page torn. ] 
To 2M 4to. pages about 
Guildford Election. 
200 Remarkable Speech of 
K. William III. - - 015 0 
» Three advertisements - 0 6 0 
» 206 halfpenny stamps - 0 8 / 
Some of the entries are not very easily under- 
stood. We know that for years after 1740, news 


letter-writing still continued a trade; and it is 
probable that Woodfall, from his connexion with 


| a London newspaper, would have been a desirabje 
| correspondent ; but I find but one entry like the 


Voodfull printed for the Doctor Consequences of 
Trade, and Nov. 18 a third edition of same work ; 
and in December the Doctor replied to his own | 


Draper's Reply, and printed The Draper Confuted ; 
No. 3t 8.| 


| following : 


“ Mr. Craighton, of Ipswich. 
i £s a 


To writing one year’s news 5 5 9 


1740-1, Feb. 2. 1g 
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The following also I must leave to the inter- 
pretation of your better informed readers. I do 
not find any such work mentioned either by 
Chalmers or Watt 


1743-4, Mar.6. To printing an account of £ s.°"d. 





On the opposite page is an acknowledgment : 





Received of Mrs. Cooper, 5/. 1s. Gd.” 





ollowing speaks for itself: 


‘Mrs. Cox r. 





n H. Woodfall 
rinted occasionally bills and tickets for the 
it performances at the theatres. 





» Cibbers 
and we find “ bills and 


r Mrs. Ci and fo 






se patronised hi: 


for Theopl 








Betty and Miss Jenny Cibber.” The 
risti he first is 
} by note hand ;” 





3s. in the 1 und ; 
are in the abstract 
* written aghinst all. 


I. P. 





INEDITED LETTERS OF CHARLES I. 


[ have recently : aquir ed a MS. quarto volume, 
consisting of copies of letters from King Charles I. 
to his queen in the year 1646. ‘They are sixty- 
four in number, and form a regular series from 
January 4 to December 26. They are written 
j l nea » | l believe) of the seventeenth 
aware whether the originals 
ive been published. I send 
ript of the first letter as a 
if you think it will be suitable for 
hall have pleasure in sending you 
others at intervals. Twenty-four of them are 
dated at Oxford, and forty at New Castle. I shall 
be glad to see your 0} ini ’n, or those of your cor- 
respondents, as to the rarity and value of this MS. 








iakes just seven half-sheets, 









is et the Numbers of Men able to 
pe art and Towns of paper n 
yy the K 13, &c. To which is added, 
An Accou y Forces of France for both 
Land settled by the Coun il of Stat 
on May 1, 1743;, London, printed for M. Co per, at the 


; | 
Globe in Paternoster Row, 1744.’ 
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“ Oxford, Jan. 4th, 1645-6. 
“ Dear Heart, 

“T desired thee to take notice that with me 
year I begin to new number my letters, hopin; 
to begin a year’s course of good luck. I * 
heard of, but seen no letters from thee since 





| Christmas Day: the reason is evident, for our in- 


tellizence with the Portugal's agent is obstructed, 
so that I am not so confident as I was that any of 
my letters will come safe to thee. But methinks, 
if Card. Mazarin were but half so kind to us as 
he professes to be, it would be no great difficulty 
fur him to secure our weekly intelligence. And 
in earnest I desire thee to put him to it; for, be- 


sides that if the effects of it succeed it will be of 


ereat consequence to me, I shall very much judge 
of the reality of his intentions according to his 
answer in this. If Ashburnham complain to thee 
of my wilfulness, I am sure it is that way, which 
at least thou wilt excuse, if not justify me in; but 
if thou hadst seen a former p r (to which being 
but accessary, I must not blame his judgment) 
st have commend ed my cholerick re- 








thou would 

jection of it, the ave a to which it is possible 
(though I will not confess it until thou sayest so) 
might have made me too ni e in this, of ' 
er well that which I 
la it, then judge. 

“My great affairs are so much in expectation, 
that for the present I can give thee but ~g 
account of them, albeit yet in conjecture (as I 
believe) that the rebels will not admit of my 
rsonal treaty at London; and I hope well of 
having 2000 foot and horse, out of my smaller 
carrisons. As Scots, we yet hear no news 
of them, neither concerning this treaty, nor of 
that which I have begun with David Lesley. And 
lastly, that the Duke f York’s journey is abso- 
lutely brok n both in r vail ct of the loss of Here- 
ford, as that the relief of Chester is yet but very 
doubtful. But upon this design, having com- 
manded Sir George Ratcliff to wait upon him, I 
desire thy appr ‘bation that he may be sworn 
Gentleman of his Bedchamber ; for which, though 
he be very fit, and I assure thee that he is far 
from being a Puritan, and that it will be much for 
my son’s good to have him settled about him, yet 
i would not have him sworn without thy consent. 
So God bess thee, sweet heart. 


which 











“ Cuoarzes R. 

*“ Even now, Montrevil is come hither concern- 
ing the treaty; the Queen cannot have @ par- 
ticular account of it.till my next.” 

J.C. Wittox. 


Bath. 
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"SHAKSPEARIANA, 


1. “ Henry the Eighth.” —I read in Fraser for 
July, that “ Schlegel has committed himself to the 
rash assertion that Henry the Eighth has somewhat 
of a prosaic appearance ;” and that “the exact 
critic seems to have nodded,” before he completed 
his survey of that great historical tragedy, or, 
rather, tragic history. I am of opinion that 
Schlegel’s meaning is, that the versification of the 
Henry the Eighth borders upon prose in its struc- 
ture, compared with the usual blank-verse manner 
of Shakspeare—as it undoubtedly does; and I 
have always felt it to be evidential of Shakspeare’s 
fine feeling of the “ fitness of things” —this aban- 
doning of the “ mighty line,” in a theme of, as it 
were, his own scene and day. ‘The structure of 
the verse of Henry the Eighth is remarkably un- 
like that of any of the other “ histories.” 


9 Shakspeare and his Cotemporaries.—In the 
2. Shaks} l his Cotem; In th 
last Edinburgh's article on Dryden, the writer 
says (p. 35.): 

“ The unequivocal supremacy attained by Shakspeare 
over all his cotemporaries was, it must be remembered, 
entirely posthumous.” 
This I deny. It was cotemporary as well as post- 
humous. To say nothing of the grand verse- 
tributes of William Basse, Hugh Holland, Digges— 
nothing of the prose-laud of Heminge and Condell— 
who is not familiar with the magnificence of “ Rare 
Ben — 

oe. ° e ° 2 Soul of the Age! 
The applause, delight, the wonder, of our stage! 
Thou art a monument without a tomb; 

And art alive still, while thy book doth live, 
And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 


Triumph, my Britain! thou hast one to show, 


To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 
He was not for an age, but for all time.” 
&e, &c. &c. 


“Entirely posthumous,” quotha! Why, Shak- 
speare was as “ unequivocally” as much the most 
popular poet of his own day, as was— descending 


a little — Dryden, Pope, or Byron, of his. 


| 
A Desutrory Reaper. | 


Jersey. 


3. Random Notes on Shakspeare.— The Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona is one of Shakspeare’s shortest 
plays, and may be taken as the average length of 
our modern five act pieces. It contains 1962 
lines. The longest known play of antiquity is the 
GE lipus Coloneus of Sophocles, which contains 
1779 lines. The longest known play of Euripides 
is the Phenisse, 1766 lines. The average length 
of his plays is 1500 lines. ‘These numbers tend to 
show that our modern plays are considerably 
longer than those of the ancients. Nor is this to 
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be wondered at, for they often listened to four or 
five pieces at a sitting. 

The first line of the beautiful opening scene jp 
Twelfth Night is repeated, almost word for word, 
in Antony and Cleopatra, Act II. Se. 5. : 

“ Music, moody food 
Of us that trade in love.” 


Our poet seems to have had some stock Latin 
phrases which he repeated on occasion. Am me 
these is “ Cucullus non facit monachum ” in Mea. 
sure for Measure, Act V. Se. 1.; and again jn 
Twelfth Night, Act L. Se. 5. It is rendered into 
English in Henry VIII, Act ITT. Se. 1., “ But all 
hoods make not monks.” Another is “ paucg 
verba,” in Love's Labour's Lost, Act IV. Se. 2. 
repeated in The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act I, 
Se. 1., where, perhaps for the sake of the quil ile, 
the French parson translates it falsely as “ good 
worts.” 

In All's Well that ends Well, Act II. Se. 3, 
Parolles says : 





“ A young man married, is a man that’s marr’d.” 


The same quibble in the same form of words, 
though with a different meaning, is used in 
another language by a writer who had probably 
never heard of Shakspeare : : 
“ Oui, son mari, vous dis-je, et mari trés-marri.” 
Molitre, Sganarelle, Acte I. Sc. 9, 


A.G, 


| ° . . 
| 4. Dog-cheap. — Latham, in his English Lan- 
uage, says: 
“This has nothing to do with dogs. The first syllable 
is god good, transposed, and the second the ch—pis 
chapman (merchant), cheap, and Eastcheap.” 
Sia hi 
his is illustrated by a passage in Henry IV., 
Part I. Act III. Se. 3., where Falstaff says: 


ps 


“But the sack that thou hast drunk me would have 
bought me lights as good cheap at the dearest chandler’s 

| in Europe.” 
In Troilus and Cressida, Hector, speaking of 
Achilles, says : 

| “ But for Achilles, my own searching eyes 

Shall find him by his large and portly size.” 

Act IV. Se. 5. 

| This is not in character. Achilles was celebrated 
for his agility, and is therefore called in Homer, 

fleet of foot. Now Hector could 

hardly expect such a man to be “ large and portly.” 

A. G. 


rédas wKUs, 


5. Frailty of Woman. — The ejaculation of 
Hamlet, 

“ Frailty, thy name is woman!” ‘ 
is a very condensed sentence, compared with that 
of Saxo Grammaticus; from whom Shakspeare 
directly or indirectly borrowed, if not this idea, 

' 
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at least the whole of this “ history.’ 
is elaborate and stately : 


Saxo’s style 


“Ita votum omne fiemineum, fortune varietas abripit, 
temporum mutatio dissolvit, et muliebris animi fidem 





lubrico nixam vestigio, fortuiti rerum casus extenuant 
que sicut ad pollicendum facilis, ita ad persolvendum 
sequis: Varlis voluptatis irritam ve $ astringitur, atque 
ad recentia semper av s expetenda, veterum immemor : 
anhela, preeceps cupiditate d sonite at.’ 


This is said after Hamlet had experienced, as a | 


bigamist, the conduct of his two wives cotempo- 


raneously, in addition to the troubles involved in | 
He is a great favourite | 


his mother’s conduct. 
with Saxo, who concludes the exit of Hamlet by 
saying : 

“Hic Amlethi exitus fuit, qui si E gael nature atqu 
fortune indulgentiam expertus yr 


superos, H ilea virtutibus opera transcet 





t fulge 





But as Saxo dilates much on the cunning and 
talents of Hamlet, ad =— Hercules was not 
remarkable, and has nothing to say as to his 
strength and powers 0 f. endurance, Mercury would 
have bese *n 2 more suitable deity with wa to 
compare him (JTistoria Danor., lib. iv. p. 
Basil, 1534). ‘The Hamlet of Shakspeare is ‘oan 
a distinct conception from the his toric al “ Amlet.”* 
T. J. Bucxton. 





Lichfield. 


ARCHBISHOP WILLIAMS, 1582—1650. 
“ Williams,” says 





Mr. Macaulay, “was one of 
those who are w for others than for them- 
selves.” The rem is beyond question just; 
for no one knew better how to counsel a banished 
courtier, and no one so quickly lost all presence 
of mind when in disgrace himself. He gave ad- 
mirable advice to Buckingham respecting the 
monopolies granted to Sir Giles Mompesson and 
others, which were so lucrative to that noble- 
man’s family. He recommended him not to de- 
fend them, and to contrive that punishment might 
fall entire ‘ly on the agents. But his sagacity failed 
him in moments of danger; then he invariably 
acted without judgment, and suffered accordingly. 

Posterity has been hard on Williams. He was 
one of the last of those prelates who aimed at 
immense political influence, and who combined 
the duties and privile ges of laymen and eccle- 
Siastics. As Kee sper of the Great Seal, he finds a 
ae in Lord Campbe Il’s Lives. In the Church 
€ was successively Dean of Westminster, Bishop 
of Lincoln, and Archt yishop of York. He is known 
as the early patron of Laud, who, true to his 
nature, re turne “l cood with evil. 

As a politician, his conduct was often reprehen- 
sible. He was not straightforward. He shifted 








* The latter should, however, be read and studied by an 
actor of this very difficult character, 
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| he had given 400/., fetching 52. 


about ; and, though to the last a party man, he 
was never long of the same party. Like all poli- 
tical speculators, he sometimes mistook the tide. 
He was a prisoner in the Tower ; and twice paid 
heavy fines, at the instance of Laud. To meet 
them his valuables were sold — pictures, for which 
(Campbell's Lif 
of Williams.) 

He did much for the Church and the advance- 
ment of learning. He restored Westminster 
Abbey at his own expense. Ile rebuilt the epi- 
scopal palace at Buckden, and Lincoln College, 
Oxford. He was a munificent benefactor to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge,* where he had been 
educated. He devoted 12002. a-year to assist 
poor scholars. Many a man of genius, in church 
and state, owed much to his helping hand. Per- 
haps his most graceful act was presenting George 
Herbert to the prebend: il stall of Leighton E ‘ecle- 
sia, in his diocese of Lincoln. Williams undoubt- 
lly shows to advantage as the patron, and not as 
the politician, “I _— sooner remember him 
as the friend of Herbert, than the enemy of Laud,” 
is a remark worthy of Mr. Willmott.T 

He was, however, a faithful servant. Nothing 
could exceed his devotion when James I. lay 
dying ; and when, in his old age, he heard the sad 
news of Charles’ violent end, he burst into an 
agony 0 f grief, and declared that “he never would 
take comfort ae 
A good life of Williams is much wanted. Like 
Wolsey, he had an “honest chronicler.” Dr. 
Hacket, who had been his chaplain, poured forth 
a lament after his death, in which he ascribed to 
him the virtues of an angel. Later writers have 
reversed the picture. Such extreme views must 
be erroneous. Feeling that Williams had many 
faults, and that his public conduct was often 
marked by interested motives, I am convinced 
that an impartial biographer would discover much 
that was good in his hero. Despite his grandeur, 
he grows pale beside such men as Ken and San- 
croft. Admitting this, I still see a prelate de- 
voted to good works; and in no age may we speak 
lightly of those who never forgot the poor and 
needy. 

Williams was not buried in his cathedral. He 
rests in a humble country churchyard near Pen- 
rhyn. Dr. Hacket wrote an epitaph, which, i 
point of flattery, is an epitome of the Scrinia 
Reserata. J. Virtus WYNEN. 

1. Portland Terrac 


e, Dalston. 

* Aucust 31, 1654. “This evening to C ambrid lge; and 
went first to St. John’s College, well built of brick, and 
library which I think is the fairest of that University . 
There hangs in the library the picture of John Wi liams, 
Archbishop of York, sometime [ ord Keeper, my kinsman 
and their great benefactor.” — Evelyn. 

¢ Lives of Sacred Poets, vol.i. p. 268., Art. HERBERT. 


—_———_ 
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Thames Salmon. — In 1376, 50 Edw. IIT., a 
petition to the crown prayed, that whereas the 
and other Thames, was taken 
and destroyed by engines p! iced to catch the fry, 
which fry then used iur feeding pigs, a law 
might be passed to take up all the trunks (“ tous 
les trynks’’) London and the sea, and 
forbid them for time to come: also, that no salmon 
be taken between Gravesend and Henley Bridge 
in winter ; that is to say, between the Feast of the 
finding of the Cross and the Epiphany; and that 
the river-guardians but of large 
mesh. ‘The petition (which is in French) con- 
cludes thus: “ Awaiting w] redoubtable 
lord it shall pl nog a Hi 


TOPOGRAPHY OF 





“ea 
fish in the 





salm my, 





was 


betwee! 





suffer no net 


1ich, most 
hness thus to make 


rd, i 
order for the ms » next years, all your people 
repairing to London, or border ‘ing the river, shal! 


Pp 
buy as wuou a si 
now get for ten.” (Pe litione: 

S mith; eld Market a Nuisance of F 
Years’ standin 
l 


n about Court, a 


» tw 2 
ior two shillings 





ive hundred 
* The gen- 
fre quent rs 

rn, make 





r,— 1380, 
+ 
t 


and inhabitants of Smithfield and Holl 


) 
petition, that by reason of the great oa horrible 
putrescence and deadly abominations (* grantz et 


horribles puours et abominations morteles’) day 








by day prevailing there, from corrupt blood, 
entrails of oxen, sheep, and pigs, slain in the 
butchery near the church of St. Nicholas at New- 
gate, 1 thrown into the various ditches of two 





rardyns) near Holborn Bridge, the 
iforesaid people about the Court by the infection 
of the air have already suffered much disease, and 
pray that for their own ease and quiet- 
| or the honour of the city, a pe- 
ll compel the butchers henceforth 
beasts at Knightsbridge: or 
‘ they shall not be a nuisance to the 


enclosures ( 


humbly 











‘ts, on pain of forfeiting all animals 
~weate, and imprisonment for one year ; 
and obliging the Lord Mayor and Aldermen to 


lgment.” ‘To this petition it was re- 
already an Ordinance en- 
time of the late King 


dy the evil. J. W. 


that there was 
1ancery in the 


lesigned to rem 








PERMUTATING 
serial The Lamp, for June 17, 
on the “ Curiosities of the 
the statement is made, as 
that “the verse 


HEXAMETERS 


the Catholic 





itheneum, 


tibi sunt dotes, Virgo, quot sidera ceclo’ 





idmit of its words being combined in 1022 

ways.’ Now this assertion, although 

true, does not contain the whole truth, for the 
No. 208 ] 
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different 
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| 
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words of which the line in question is com; posed 
being nine, they are of course susceptible of a far 
greater number of permutations, vie . 
but as they el a verse, and as such are subject, 
as to their position, to the Ie aws of prosoily (for in- 
stance, the line cannot begin or end with tii, or 
end with sidera, &c. yt 
is greatly restricted, but 
quent quotation will 
statement is of course of 
rectification allows me to notice a forgotten curi. 
osity of literature, of which no mention is mad 
| by Sir A. Croke or Mr. Sandys in their respective 
Rhyming La 
Poetry, to neither of whi 
deed, it can be said to belong. The title of 


362.85 ‘0 





f p *rmutat yns 
not so far, as 
is to 1022 


moment 5 


he num r 


show, 








essays on 





/ 
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work in question is as follow 
| “Ervci Pvteani Pietatis Thymata in Bern 
| & societate Jesy Protevm Parthenivm, Vnius I Ver. 

n, Vnius Vers t m numero, s 3 
M.XXIIL, Variatum, Lx U i diant 
M.DC.XVIL., folio, | 
The author of ri 
| Dup otherwi 1 
| under his Latinised « \- 
nus. He was a native ] 
occupied t the chair of . 
versity of L Uv: 1in for the 

To a notice of this aut 2 
Biog. Universelle, tom. x ] 
he following note in rela e 
r petition of v vhich in its va ; furms t k 
mainly consists : 

“Ce vers imaginé par le P. Bauhuys, jésuit Lou- 
vain, } réel! retour? 12 manic 2 
l'a démontré Ja Dernouilli dans s Ars 
mais Dupuy, voulant s l’a 
vers méme, s’en est tenu A 1022, 1 3 et “ss 
dans tous les catalogues des iens astronomes 3 
amateurs de semblables bagatelles citent les vers 

rh. Lansius ; 

‘Crux, fiex, f mars, mors, NOX, pus, sors, mala, 
Stvx, vis,’ 
qui peut former 39,916,800 combinaisons d nt 

I have seen complicated statements, which have 

appeared to me to be erroneous, :is to th ber 


of permutations of which a “letter padlock” is 


susceptible. Let such a lock be composed of 2 
revolving rings, each ring containing z letters of 
the alpl ibet then I imagine that the for l ; 





bility of 


will correctly t 
Wiurtram Dares. 


strument 
Birmingham. 


express the permut 





CONINGSBY FAMILY. 


In Vol. vi., p. 406., I gave an account of a sin- 
cular memorial erected in the churchvard of 
Areley-Kings, Worcestershire, to “ Sir Harry 


Coningsby, who, I stated, had previously lived in 
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amn! 
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10 QL ERIES. 
far : 
17 Ly ° I i \ i} 
" (fi ‘ t i 
ne 78) 1s * l i § n l 
i. 3 : 
tad , ] 
nis Ld | [ ords 188 j 
| 7 
> W bh i, th 
=. tered ( es in a cognate { 
wVW 
. 
A 
id 1 
ll, 
r- , - 1 i = . 
» } 
\ 
A i 
P hes + i 
* ee 
; from the king, and Fairfax’s force of 10,000 foot pol, : 
. and 5000 horse might soon be ex] ted befor wu il, 
, t y T ] { » upon th t y 1. 
k } t 
‘ Among w s, the loss hich m 
sretted for s ITD t 
cireumstantiation, 1 ( 
s S, 1 flexil 
° 2 ( d s I vm 
paying “ shot ¢ Lit ie, hy 
monophagous, om nt, 1 
oh Pp if. It m ha ! t 
words which were | l, l 
times used, is honor t 
ve 
ber Clerks of the ¢ ¢ and 1 
In Pr sand O I 
j P \ . P 1) 
1 ‘ fi 1837, v P) pi 
3 f Ni l $1 narncs 
, It is of 1, in the P ’ 
ne t! P; tf the P é } the 
TEs ‘ Book of t ( ' } 1 - 
isby, who died 1740. The name of Co- | tinued after the L3th year of I Hlenrv the Sixth, ! : 
ningsby appears under various mutations of | andtl with th i 
spelling: Sir Thomas Coningsby’s name, for ex- | Gimaices — dig s 
- . P ts } uw the ir y it I < 
ple, Is, in diy TS d im nts, spe t Conyngsbey, K + Sat 
Connysbey, Conningby, Consby, and Conesby. 
sins Gules, three coneys Then, after referring to an Order in Council, 
f te. } . ] } . hat x narel 
- s “ath, a coney sejant | dated Aug. 10, in the 52nd year of that monarch, 
argent. Curupert Bene, B.A. | 1540, by which “ William Paget, late the Queen 
} Secretar was appo:nted tot >of Cierk of 
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the Privy Council, Sir Harris Nicolas farther | The American mill is from h yu ’ 

° 1 al ’ 7 ‘ ‘ } 'Y . 
remarks and is the thousandth part of a dolla B. 1.¢, 
“7 i rds, | nearl s strong : : 

Lp ( ( d Jorda — A name appl 1 to the valley as well 
for Cou is the river. Its derivation i J Dan, as 
} River of D lth gu poy 5 2 ) 
pr l Cler “l Dr. Kitto nsiders th t ) 

= . : 
the ¢ H i rirth, 7 ‘rom Jrad= Descei leaving S r 
Sixt " " th Edward ; ~ . a > EF > - . 
' , ‘ ‘ aers } lexplained in his Vatu j yf stine 
(note i.). The Dx r used tl point He. 
; brew; but had he rred to tl ts, h oul 
From Hlarl. MS. 1081, fol. 49. B, it would ip- , tere l o A » the | its, vuld 
s 7 : hav obs ed it the ¢ was dug lor 
pear that Fagets immedcdia predec or was , led 1 , } ’ - 
~ 5 on a i : ubled, and was equival tymo y 

Ro Sampson of Bynfield, in com. Berks, who | > ~, i” Ags — 
eae : ges . frad+ Da neaning the Declivity or D nt of 
is there described as “ Clarke of the Counsell to D D 3 | : “ie 

: ; : : : “ in in was a pla m the extrem: rth of 
King Hen. VIL. and Hen. VIIL” He was | p,) 's Boers eg ggg vaewe9 

. : 7 ’ . l { , as b 3 ton the south I th 
a brother of Henry VIIL.’s lawyer, Richard Samp- . : . ‘ 1 r- 
oni . hiv the same person as the “ Robert | P*O* rbial exp m‘“from Dan to B 

on; ue Dal i ers 3 . . 

, . pees rhe Jordan has its source cl D ced 
Saunson, clerk, noter of Causes, Who is men- 4} T) 1 , 

° . . Wat 1 tho 
tioned vy Purse Expenses of Henry the — 
Seventh. Oct. 15 (Excerpta Historica, pp 
P »., London, Be ley, 1831.) ANON. 

C, 

( Epitaph in Arreton Church, Isle of he 
Wi tim, and sent by f 
WittiMm T. Morais. 

Mou Str < 1 square, ’ 
incoutchd ¥ hose own name is Egyptian, pro ly introduced 

Is W from that language the word %N’ (ydr) in e 


Phrase “ Black Mail." —Fr. Maille, 


» monnoye,” Dict. Roy., 1684: 


le, " : piece de | — Calvin 
L’ Harm, Evang, p. 113. ed. 1563. 
The word seems to come originally from the same 
root as the mail applied to armour ; small money 
being called mail from its resemblance to the 
minute steel plates which made up this kind of 
armour. In the word mail is a cor- 
ruption of macle or which was used to 
denote the meshes of a net, probably from macula. 
No. 308. ] 


this sense 


mascle, 





| have been put 
L n | 


Hebrew 
Lichtield. 


tongue. 


Querics 


JUDGMEN 


cerning the Rights, Powers, and 
and the Rig 
1710.” 
May [ inquire through th 
Q.” whether this bold 
yet been definitively 
Somers, or Defoe, on 1 
forward? T: 





the question, [ have be 
but all that I ean 
in the Gent. Mag., vol. liii. 


Povey, and Arcanus’ article it 


giving it to Dunton. I am 
claims for Somers or Defoe 
grounds than that the book 

principles of opposition to th 
obedience, and upon this grot 
sume, certain reformers of a 


and WCiil-KI 





*n looki 


trace is the 


Tt, ETC. 





1 to Povey, Dunton, 


+ > - 
‘aking an int 2 
ing up the evidence; 


n Ce Lit., vol. vi, 
not aware that the 
rest upon stronger 
lvocates their known 
» doctrine of passive 


I pre- 


ind only did, I 7 
later day put L rd 


Somers’ name upon the title-page of the reprint 


of 1771, while all who are 


works, and those of Defoe, agr 


* For the Coptic character I us 
telligible: the former is borrowed 


conversant with his 


e that in the style 


k, as more ine 











rs 





veil 
itls- 
) 
; 
e 
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Sept. 2 NOTES 


° mr ° | 
of the author of The Judgment, §c., there is no 


resemblance whatever to these writers. A me- 
morandum in the Museum copy of The Judg 

ment, rete rs to Hollis’ Memoir for an account 
thereof ; t I have twice turned over these two 
i ales quartos without finding it, and 
en more successful in 
ilmers’ Defoe.* The letter of Cas- 
alluded to, tells us that tl 





another re- 


he author 
gment was early in the field as a 
writer in support of the revolution, and refers us 
to his pamphlets in the State Tracts. Turning up 
vol. i. of the collection, I find “ Political Apho- 











risms; or the True Maxims of God played Ny 
which a very slight e imination shows to be the 
original lratt of The Judement, &c., an d is intro- 


duced by a preface, signed T. | [. 

Whoever the author was, he has earned for 
himself the character of a champion in the cause 
of liberty; and if the work of either Charles 
Povey or John Dunton, it does seem inexplicable 
why men, ever whining as they were about the 
service they had rendered in putting down the 
Jacobites, 
best lance put forward in the cause of political 
freedom. Th men were unceasing in their 
clamour for pen oe Soe for work done in paving the 
way for the Hanover succession ; but neither the 
first in all his self-glorifications, nor the last in his 
Mo decai's Memorial and Appeal, make the 
slightest allusion to The Judgment, Se. Pove y 
resting ‘is merits for consideration upon his Tn- 
quiry into the Miscarriage of the last Four Years’ 
Reign; and Dunton urging the service rendered 
by his Neck or Nothing. We therefore conclude 
that these were the greatest guns they fired 
against arbitrary government, and in support of 
the happy constitution this pair of pamphleteers 
claimed to have been instrumental in bringing 
about. J. O. 





should have forgotten to claim the 








l 





Minor Querics. 


Cuneiform Characters. — Perhaps some of your 
readers can tell me whether, in deciphering these 
peculiar characters, any use has been made of an 
Arabic manuscript containe d in the Bodleian ? 
There is a notice of this MS., and a copy of the 
alphabet, which corresponds to the Arabic, in the 
Asiatic Journal for 1818 (vol. vi. pp. 342—345.), 
where each sign has placed over against it its 
equivalent Arabic letter. It is called “The Al- 





Bi In George — oes rs’s Life of Daniel De Foe, edit. 
1790, p. 85., The Judgment, Sc. is placed in “a list of 
books supposed to be De Foe’s.” Chalmers says, “ This 
has been ascribed to, and laté ly printed as a work of, Lord 
Somers. The title-page says, it was written by a True 


168 in the Queen and Country, who wrote in ‘the year 
bas 


abso 


in Vindication of the Revo lution, and in 1690 against | 
Passive Obedience, &c. | 
- 308. ] 7 








| old coaching days the 


with his boast in extin 
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phabet of the Zardashtians, « r Fire Worshipp: ers, 
s inti iced by Zardasht or Zoroaster, in the 
latter part of the reign of Gosht isp, successor of 
Lohrasp, and arrai l according to the Abjad,” 
ralph t ly. The writer also calls it the 
Istakharian or Persepolitan Surely such a pro- 
fessed clue to tl nterpretation of one class of the 
w-!l j I ters | ! l lool 
rro iad hal er has hot been overl ked. 


If not, is it of any value ? Bb. IH. C. 


Bishop Du . A MS. note on the fly-leaf of 


the pious work dese ed here attributes the whole 
to that good prelat > this canvest? A New Year's 
Gift, ) l of Prayers and Meditations, S'Cey 
hird edition, London, 1683. It is in six distinet 
parts, p ced separately, with six title-pages, 
12mo. (7), 4} by 2 inches, 14 inch thick, evidently 





a much, ugh carefully, used manual, being 


bound in black velvet with old gilt leaves. , E. D. 


“Will Whimsic ul's Miser liany,” SVO.., 1799. W ho 
is the author ? oe 4 


* White Horse 


] 


"in Warwickshire. —In the cood 
accompanying doggrel 
used to adorn the gateway of mine host of the 
‘White Horse” in some town, I forget exactly 
v here, in Wan wi ‘kshire: 

Horse’ will beat the ‘ Bear,’ 
ike the *‘ Angel’ tly; 
lurn the ‘ Ship’ with its bottom up, 


And drink the ‘ Three Cups’ dry.’ 





I have not been on the old road since the days 
when, “jolly companions every one,” we slow ly 
made our way towards Oxford's classic shades, 
and should exceedingly like to know whether the 
‘White I has thus succeeded in accordance 

Lar ; = : 
guishing his less illustrious 


rivals. M. R. 8. 


The Family of Swaine. —I wish to ascertain 
at what date, and, if possible, under what circum- 
stances, the Swaines came from the county of 
Dorset into Cambrida sie. I mean that branch 
os long resided at 
Leverington, in the Isle Ely. It must have 
been at an early p riod, as '* the fifteenth cen- 
tury the y were flourishing at Landbach, near 
Cambridge, where John Swaine died May 14, 
1439. (Vide Cole’s MSS.) In 1564, about the 
time the register commenced, the name of Henry 
Swaine occurs in the register of Leverington 
Church. Probably a (complete) Cambridgeshire 
Herald’s Visitation would give part at least of the 
information ; but I have vainly searched for that in 
the Harleian MSS. S. 


of the family of Swaine 


E pp yh at Luss.—In happier de iy when I was 
tourins g in Scotland, I chanced to be at Luss, a 
village on the west bank of Loch Lomond, in 
compa any with a friend, of whom I can most con- 
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cha ter tl mos } ( } of t 
o Christian, t t h 
tha 3 \ ' ( t mie 
ve \ t L tog ryard 
of t par » an on the 
‘ . re 
Ww ! : 
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I s iour year l A 
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of t rt is-N i-thesi 1s 
I lp to explain this ‘ient and well- 
‘ phenome Ws. D’O. Bayer. 
A s Plays. —Can any of your readers 
give } iny information regarding the authorship 
of the following plays ? — 
1. “Raymond, a 1 lescriptive of the Age of 
M or, Robbers Pyrenees, 
formance, 1795 
l, Urphan , a Tr ly, 8v 
of Daneswa I Sy 1802.” 
R. J 
Glasg 
Cavaliers surpris | at Brackley.—In 12 E. 


(73.) f.11., and 12 F. (2*.) 1. 


accounts oi one ot the irst 


the 


( avalis rs 


and 


Aut 


undle 


(apparently raw recruits) of 


encounters 


aud 


} 


tal 


Brit. Mus., are 


between 








. > 7 ~- 
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sed, Au 28, 1 2, it Brackley in North. 
ynshi na V y ta 
pr mers, of whom “SLX, i 
Newgate, “ whe y \ 
. y 
m v; and had r¢ il 
char , th i il i 
whether t are oT locumen ving 
su equ nt ia Of t rtun I H 
i 3 
Radford 
ad ri 
| 
| | 
ya 
[lous 
’ 
‘ 
\ieTo 
it ( 
T 
-in va 
can I find any ver ] ! is 
not « y his W $ (4 ), I 
volume collectior I l " 


printed in 1797. 
tion? You will obli 
P 


=\s 


William Creswell. 


me any 





printer, of Jewin Street, in 


Street, West Smithfield, al 


}. 


* Dichey Sam.” — When 





Iniormation 1 pecti 


ihree 
former, 





Sir John Byron, and two of his br 
their march from Nottingham to 
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troops 


under 


hers, on 
Oxford, were 


applied to the inhabitants of the grea 
port of Liverpool ? Ws me 
Hong Kong. 
Joseph Clunne.— This autograph i on the | 
of the title-page of Tri Treasure, or Thirt 
Vowes, §c., by Philip Skippon, Maior-Ge1 
the most unworthy souldier of Christ Jesus 
London, 1644. ‘This little volume, being I 

















he | t hing con him 
elsewhere are parti s to be 
found of thi ’ Leicestershire, and 
such as 1 be worthy when found to be “made a 
I ( Can any studious friend shed any light 
on the matter ? PEpROo. 
I . na » , th Fe S , V ‘ t! 
§ \ pT l he Domes- 
day | ! sseSs 1 the north 
s il fully a wledged 
the Nort iut ve h tiled himself ¢ tempo- 
r VW t p arms garrison 
f Il Rich Fitzser nd 
, laid waste his lands in 
t themselves a consider- 
s fi the resist osed to them. At length 
Eric f 1 an all \ B and Rywalhon, 
pr W 3 t m he revenged 
t gr < is far as the bridge of 
I l ret 1 mary is great spoil. 
(D Her 7., quoted from Hove- 
den and ¢ fy s.) Hoved ther states, 
anno 107 At t the most valiant man Eric, 
ul l VW nan, was reconciled to King Wil- 
i s therefore proba that he continued in the 
r und favour t death. In Anecdotes 
of t i y of Swifts ¢ nent written by Dean 
Su Scott’s edit., vol p. v08.), 1 hat “the 
Dean’s mother was Abigail Erick of L re, de- 
S m tl nost ar ! unily of the Ericks, who 
deriv lineage from Eric the Forester, a great com- 
4VO. SUS. | 

















ur | und in cotemporary green 
tu ilt leaves, was evidently the 
1 I riginal owner “in the 
VW bo was bh 2? I hav e 
l iv ca ilorues of Ros nd- 
head eht probably value it 
b o | cas l be at their st rvik 
E. D. 
7 | r Ci .—Can any correspondent 
inform hen the line of Throckmorton Carew, 
of B igton, Surrey, terminated ; and how that 
fine old piace passed to its present owner ? 
R. L. 
Hlinor Queries with Answers. 
Pi la Bri St. Jaines’s ; 1e 
v n dge, vn as the 
a : nam lv r in 
was di in 1814, and was a great convenience 
to inhabitant each side of the Park. Can 
any your cori nts inform me what was 
th of the 7 f this bridge ? 
A Westminster Man. 
s tak t 1825. See Cunni im’s 
H 2 
E. ] — Who was Eric the Fo- 
res enti lin Potter’s Char d, 





nvasion. 


wr have I 


rman i 


le of him, n 























Author of “ Four Years 
was the 


and Thre 


author of 


that he was born in 1768, grad 
a fellowship at Magdalen ( l ( 
] pees. Ser pe ET wee | 
1e@ contracted a2 iriendsh p wi 


who was three or four year 
came an M.A. in 179], and 1 
deacon’s orders. He published also, 4 


br; ofly Defi . 


Religion 









and Levellers of Fra ef 
University, on text, VW 
remit,” &c. And in the ye 17 
Romana Church. What of | 
The author of these works is t 


Magdalen College, O 


Henry Best, was a ul 





“ Pale E nvy, vc. 





“Pale Envy wit! it anot! 
And mars th x ! t« 
Can any of your correspondents inform me where 
the above lines are to be found ? 
Ihe passa ’ in 7 
| “ Sprin r.” whe i 
“ Base I t an ! 
And hates t < 


Hannibal Evans Lloyd. —Can } 
in what year Mr. Hannibal Evans L 
think one of the latest producti 
man was a translation of Tams’s J 
sessions in South-west Africa, 
London, 1846. 

Mr. Lloyd died 
seventy-six. | a biogray al 1 


1847, pp. 541 





soft 


Lite rary Gaz 


Chancellors under Fifty. —T1. would feel obliged 
by being informed whether there has been a 
Lord High Chancellor of England under 50 years 
of age, and his name. H. 


If Foss’s Judges of E 








H. will refer yland, he will 


find at least four Lord ¢ ! s to \ m the Great 
Seal was entrusted bef they attai t of fifty ;— 
William of Wy 1am, Card Lb ! ther Sir 
Thomas Beaufort (afterwards Earl of Di and Duke of 


ind after- 
others. 
< farther than 


I, and to Lord 





Exeter), 
wards Ar 






proba! y some 


need 


gn of Char! 





not lo 
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Clarendon, 1 of Charles IL, both of whom were | and the family names of Bulderston, T) ttle 

a } tl} } h office r . _ ’ 

u | ' sat high off and Thurston. That venerated name of God, 

. 9 whicl nes the nort! © oD lene att 

Pictures England. —Is there any catalogue wh H, amongst t r i Fors no l — 1a 

. - : . as 7s Bin” slight grammatical difference, signified both the 

of the prin il private collections of pictures in " > ° x " = 

Eneland ? D Supreme Being, and His ndearing’ q ty, 

Saeeeere < ; has, in both senses, pa a into our own, as into 
lh, —— Nertes t om . , . 

: ~ E -_ ~ he every Teutonic langu re, According to Jeda 

w one Dp \ 7 sures of Art in Gr 2 : = : ue 

Brit { 4 f the Chief : ections of in the seventh century, und to B aloes : tne 

Paintings, D s Sculpt Illuminated MSS. § eighteenth, it was the goddess Eostre who origi- 

he 0 wale Son. on I by ta ray, 1854. ] nated our term Easter; and from Hela or Hel, 

the deity of the infernal regions, we hav ir title 

of e place yf eternal punisl nt itsel Those 

in eparab le_personag mic literary ne, 


icplies. 
“oLD NICK.” 
(Vol. xii., p. 10.) 

It has a strange sound—very strange in these 
days of general enlightenment, of archzological 
research and information—to hear a correspon- 
dent of “ N. & Q.” declaring that “ an explanation 
of one of our household words, imported from 
Scandinavia, appears to be far-fetched.” Far- 
fetched! why F. might as well consider it to be 
Far-fetched, that his own personal designation 


should have come down to him from the fathers of 
his family. Let him learn, then, that not one only, 
but the vast maj rity of our household words had 





their birth “deep in those frozen regions of the 
North,” whence, it is not improbable, his own dis- 
tant ancestry themselves originally sprang. Acorn, 
oak, apple, elm, beech, ash, &c., are Scandinavian 
appellations. So are year and month, evening and 
morning, nig it and day, and the names indeed, as 
every scho l-mi ss would be ready enough to in- 
form hit ny ll the d ys of ‘the week. He cannot 
speak of house or wife, if he be in the enjoyment 
of these blessings, of futher or mother, of son or 
daughter, of his bed or his bolster, of the bellows, 
fire-shovel, or tongs, of what he eats or what he 
drinks, of his flesh, bones, or blood, of scarcely any- 
thing he has the capacity to see or discourse about, 
without employing, in no inconsiderable extent, 
the langdage of ancient Scandinavia; frequently, 
as in such common colloquialisms as dream, all, 
band, able, dwelling, breast, linen, steal, murder, at, 
by, dark, ancel, . rly, fall, little, better, &e., 
with only a v , if any, variation of sound 
or orthogr iphy. The term household words itself 
has a Scandinavian paternity. We say sen'night 
and fortnight, because the people of the North 
used such method of reckoning time. The prin- 
cipal objects of their worship still live, as well in 

f many of our burghs and thorps, as 





the names 
in those of not a few of the hills and streams and 
other natural features of our island. We have 
Wednasbury from Woden; and the Irmingstreet, 
which stretched from St. David's to Southampton, 
from the world-famed idol Jrminsél. And then 
there are Baldergarth, Wolk neroft, and Thorsghyll, 
No. 308. ] 


the Messrs. Hu rins and Mug ins, 1 , i ms 
the transm er r ntatives of lin’ le 
brated ravens, Hug gin and Munin (Mind and 
Memory) ; and if F. should unh ppily ever so far 
forget himself as to give utterance to that de 
sumptuous oath, whi i i I i 
of the vulgar portior Y 
rank — of our countrymen, he 
logy which —— “l our shores by the way of the 
Baltic and North S$ 

But not 5 Rone r to det ! 
& Q.” with examples of the predominant influence 








exercised by the inguage of ancient Scandinavia 
upon our ¢ ‘Xisting SP ech, let me be permitted to 
otfer a few wor is i 1 contravention of F.’s jud 
ment upon the gen erally received origin of 
particular household word which stands at the 
head of this Note. 

And, in the first place, I would take the liberty of 
asking him where xicked and cloven are described 
as interchangeabk expressi ns f The terms, in 
my view of their respective meanings, convey 
the notion of quite a diff t i ( 








the mind. But nick, in the sense assign 'y 
your correspond nt, is no le itimate Eng iW rd 
at all; being merely a corrupted form « r 


notch, which certainly does not apply to the equally 
divided hoof of such animals as the goat. Grant- 
ing, however, to F. that what * styles “ the more 
simple, and therefore, in his judgment, better ex- 
planation of the —_ st Old Nick,” hazarded by 
him, be correct, I do not perceive how the matter 
is a bit mended; for “ far-fetched” as he deems 
the interpretation of Thoms and Brand to be, his 
own is equally so. Nick, Nock, or Notch are them- 
ri “ words imported from Scendinavis,” and 
had accordingly to make the identical voyage to 
this our Terra Britannis with Nickar or Un ‘ickar 
himself. 

But though, united with the familiar prefix Old, 
the term in question be perhaps peculiar to our- 
selves, does F. imagine that Nick, as a representa- 
tive of a malevolent spiritual being, is an epithet 
confined to our language? ‘The tenor of his 
observations would lead us to conclude as much; 
and, if so, how egregiously mistaken he is, I now 
venture, by the succeeding examples, to show. 
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The writings of 
— Riihs, &ec., inform us that all over th 
North ¢ demon bearing this designation, slightly 
mo difi “d 1 by dial tic Variation » I nil nly ac- 
knowleda l. IIe is th Anglo-Saxon NV a 
Dan. Nicke or N (Nikke) 








Neck (“ ejusd enifi .” as Finn | - 
nusen observes, “ut et Anglorum Nick— Old 
Nick; Belgarum, NV jui jam nune diabo- 
lum indicant”); Finnish WV 
Scotch .\ Geri A ' 

; : 


the Nihar i ti A 
Nickel of those of Riigen; terms, all 
ahs al se raf ] 
which are i 


r? 





fer 
whom IF. would so unceremoniously bereave of h 
offspring. 

This being the case, it is obviously quite as 
impossible to accept your correspondent’s expla- 


nation of the origin of the ex 
adopt that which, with equal knowledge of our 
folk lore and the original u ir languag 
is proposed 
have us | 
in complim 
Florentine political philosopher of th 








century. If we must co val t] 
derivation of the term, why n vn to it a clas- 
sical root, and adduce it at once { L viKk-aw 2 

As to the oth r popuiar nan f the D vil, r - 
ferred to by F’., it is to be 1s} 1 that the 


paternity of “ Old Scratch” must be sought for in 
the Scrat, Se hrat, S¢ ‘etel, or Si tlein, a he use 
or wood demon of the ancient North; and that of 
“Qld Harry” in the Scandinavi H an 
Herra (identical with the G Hlerr, rae 
nearly so with Baal or Beel in B bu I 
titles of Hari and Hi ra, as in th case ol Hani hur 
or Nickar, were appellat of Odin; who, with 
his fellows sir and he ja, came in time, as we 
all know, to be dk ori ed ji 
from their rank of go 
fiends an L evil spirits. 
In conclusion, I woul iilst a ¢ F. from 
what ¢ peer ype ad acter rristi he would dertve De ice, 














another common designation of the Devil, remind | 


him that the latter title itself is mer ly a modified 
form of the Scandinavian Dol, fastus, dissimulatio, 
vanitas, superbia. Wa. Matruews. 


Cowgill. 


MOTHERING SUNDAY. 
(Vol. xi., p. 372.) 


F. C. H., whose “ object is to correct an erro- 
neous expression” at p. 353., writes thus : 

“ What I certainly meant to say was, that the candles 
on the altar were of white wax : us, on the other 
Sundays in Lent, they are yellow or unbleached. The 
only difference in the vestments is, that those of the 
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“ 
leacon and sub-deacon are not folded as m the other 
Sundays of Lent, but let down and worn fall as at other 
Will F. C. H. be so good as to bring forward any 

ithori ither from rubrics or out of liturgical 
writers, for this two-fold assertion which he lays 
lown with such distinct clearness ? 

For the use of yellow wax at the altar, or in 
l hurch, on any Sunday in Lent, or of white 
Ww 3 a distinction, on Mid-Lent Sunday, there 
neither is, nor has | any — that I know of; 
ind thankful should I be b one exist, to have it 


coes, I can answer 
for it, that no such observance is followed any- 
where that I ever witnessed, either here in Eng- 





iown me. So far is al ic 


is mis- 


he vestments, F. C. H. 
taken. On the Sundays during 1 mnt, Mothering 
Sunday excepted, th » deac 1d sub-deacon are 
I in a purple ; eta plicata, or folded 
whenever the church they serve is rich 
to find them in such vesture: in poorer 
s, they minister in their albs. In Mid- 
vr Motl su day, how ver, the deacon 
wears a purple daln , the sub-deacon a purple 
; a 











inicle, both ny are far diff. - — nts 
from the so-call | plan ta plicata. . H., I sus- 
pect, does not understand what Ty planeta clieata 
really is: for he seems to think it some sort of 
vestment which can be “let down and worn full 


as at other seasons,” and in this form worn com- 

ly by deacon and sub-deacon. No such thing. 
As now made, the ; laneta pli ata cannot be let fall, 
being just like a Priest's chasuble ; but without 
the most part of the front, which is cut away as 
high up as the breast. Moreover, the chasuble is 
the priest’s, not the deacon’s nor sub-deacon’s, 
usual vesture; and therefore never worn by 
ither of the latter “let down and full” at any 
time or season. Crepuas. 


RELATIVE VALUE OF MONEY. 
(Vol. Xi., pp- 248. 335.) 

Agreeing with your correspondent A. H. in his 
remark that “ ct to the value 
of money are seldom so stated as to admit of a 
definite "Iam at the same time inclined 
to think he has overlooked the fact that my former 
communication had reference to a period con- 
siderably subse quent to that (1604) of which he 
speaks ; when the practice which-had previously 
been so long in existence (from the year 1257), 
of making payments in both metals, either gold or 
silver, according to a regulated proportion, under- 
went a change, and silver became the only legal 
tender. The difficulty therefore which he points 
out, attending the reduction of silver coins then in 
circulation to their present value as bullion, in 


questions with resp< 


og “tty 
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consequence of there now existing no mint price 
for that metal, must for the same reason apply 
equally to gold coins, s rer, as before stated, 
being the only legal tender, the value of gold 
coins at that peri 1 fluctuated according to the 
relative worth of the two met in the market. 

[I was by no means i to the common 
error eX] sed by A. H., in determining the a 
of ancient silver coin; but in the instance allude 
to the difference in the intrinsic ec of i 
metal for the two periods being for all practical 











purposes inappreciable, it was consequently ex- 
cluded from my calculation.* The error com- 


mitted by the translator of Boeckh’s Economy of 


Athens is of a dilferent description, and consists 


in his omitting from the computation of the value 
of the Attic drachma, mina, and talent, the whole 
of the present ignorage upon the coinage of 


silver :— such oan omission, in cases too where 


operations of such magnitude are involved, is of 


course indefensible ; but, let me ask, has not your 
correspondent repeated the error, in his attempt 
to reduce the gold coins of the date 1604 to their 
present value as bullion, by taking the mint price 
of 3/. 17s. 101d. per 0Z., instead of 32. 17s. 9d., 
the bullion price of the metal ? 

I confess, too, Iam unable to understand the 
statement which foll 





the coinage of 1604 would, upp sing the present 
price of standard silver to be 62 pence, be worth 
shilling now.” ‘The shilling of — contained 
92°9032 grains of silver of 11 oz. 2 dwts. fine, 
which at the mint price of 5s. 2d. per oz. would 
of course be worth one shilling; » same coin of 
the present day contains only 87 
silver of the same standard, value, at 5s. 2d. per 
0z., 11°27 pence, the difference being, as I before 
stated, equal to ge? seignorage imposed in 1816 
(56 Creo. IIT. Ds I 6} per cent. But this 
scarcely repr its the true state of the ease; the 
average market a » of silver beit g at present 
5s. 14d. per oz., the same number of standard 
grains would be worth only 11: 13 pence ; whereas 
in 1604 there existed a seignorage of 2s. 6d. on the 
coinage of silver (or a little more than 4 per cent.), 
conseq u‘ ntly the value of 92:9032 grains at the 
mint price of 4s, 114d. per oz. would be reduced 
to a fraction over 11l¢.; the real difference be- 
tween coins of the two periods being equal, in 
round numbers, to 3 per cent. 

A. H. takes exception to my statement that 31s 
of the time of Charles I. are equivalent to 33s. of 
the present time, adding, “if thirty-one of these 
old shillings were foun l, they could not be melted 
down and the | pul Ilion sold for 33s.” Possibly not ; 
yt average price of sta adard silver for the last 
twelve onths I find to have been within a fraction of 
614 pence > (61: 17), the difference therefore upon the sum 


1 





















in question, viz. 1/, sterling, would have amounted to less | 





than 2d. 
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rs, viz. that “a shilling of 


grains of 


but apart from the reason he adduces, this would 


depend in a great measure upon the condition of 


the coins, whether worn, Xc.; but if 31s. of the 
l and 33s. of the new coinage, weight for 
were melted down and sold in the way 
I l, the 7 ‘ice realised for the bullion would 
be the same in both instances; and things which 
. } ] 
are equal to the same thing, I presume, are equal 
to one another. W. Cores, 





SIR JEROME BOWES. 
(Vol. xii., p. 109.) 

In reply to Mr. Wrnev’s notice of Aug. 11, I 
can only say that Surtees was unable to give any 
information about Sir Jerome, although the blank 
of several pages left in his fourth volume of the 
Hist ry of Durham, in re * Bowes,” shows th it he 
meant to have added somewhat to his account of 
Sir Jerome H 





and of Sir irtin the Lord Mayor, 
both of whom he mentions. I am inclined to 
think that Mr. Wrnen’s supposition as to his 
political position at Queen Elizabeth's court is 
the correct one, and that what I stated as to his 
mercantile pursuits in “ N, & Q.,” Vol. x., p. 127., 
is a mistake. I must here correct an error I 
made in that article in transcribing; the lines 
“ Cecilia Bowes, da ughter of John, Sir Jeremy's 
brother, and the other Elizabeth Bowes, daughter 
of Sir Martin,” should nd “ Elizabeth Bowes, 
daughter of John, Sir Jeremy's father, and the 

other Cecilia Bowes, daughter of Sir Mar 

xe. 

I fancy from the date that Sir Martin, and not 
Sir Jerome, must be the man alluded to in a sar- 
castic letter from Sir Thomas Wyatt to Bishop 
Bonner, that vilest of prelates, in which reproach- 
ing him with certain scandalous reports about a 


hat Bonner had better call 


“ ladye faire,” he says tl 














witnesses, or rather ask them if what he says of 
his [ Bonner’s] evil life be not true. 

“Ask Mason, ask Blace (Bowes is dead), ask Wolf 
that wa ward; tl can tell how the gentlemen 





marked it and talked of it.” — See Bell’s “ Life of Sir 


homas Wyatt,” prefixed to his edition of Wyatt's Poe 
p- 10. 


The only additional information that I can 
give, besides his mere descent, is, that he un- 
doubtedly lived at Ha ry, then a fashionable 
suburb, and sprung fr a John Bowes, who 
married Anne, daughter of Gunville of Gorleston, 
co. Suffolk, who bore the same arms as those of 
Gonville and Caius Collece, Cambridge. His 
wife was Jane, co-heiress of Roger Rookwood, of 
Euston in wes Esq., o" widow of James 
Calthorp, of Cockthorp, Es« A moiety of the 
Fishley tov went to her ie Sir Christopher 
Calthorp. She and Sir Jerome conveyed away 
their moiety thereof, 6 Eliz. [1564] 
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Care must be taken to distinguish his family 
from that of Sir Martin Bowes, who was his co- 
temporary, and of great note in London at that 
time, as his arms in the great hall Christ's 
Hospital (the first of the series there displayed), 
and also in the Goldsmiths’ Hall (where his pic- 
testily. 


ture and other memorials may be seen) 


Perhaps other contributors, more able than my- 
self, can give Mr. Wren further particulars of 
the gallant knight. A. B. 


IS COPYING A SERMON FELONY ? 


(Vol. xii, p. 166.) 


I 

The Query put by A Srickier ror 
when simply stated, must, I presume, stan 
What offence at law is it, to copy a sermo 
or in print, without the sanction of the 
order for publication ? It may be reau ly 
from the law-books ready at hand. 








“This is the right which 1 aut I 
to have in his owt l literar 
no other pe lk Vv pu i 
pr f ti ) », II 
$8.) I x of MS. and 
it tains ul » the author before it 
pr lor | ! 


The exclusive privilege conferred by common 
law on an author of publishing his own composi- 
tion was extended to the case of even an oral 
lecture by 5 & 6 Will. IIL. c. 65. Mr. Justice 
Coleridge observes : 

y the 54 Geo, III. c. 156., the 
the author... 1s extended to twent 
whoever violates it, is liable to 
case, with double costs...... \ 
in MS. or print, or 1 i 
ke a profit by it, is immater 





“By the 











“The subject, however,” says is 
mainly regulated by 5&6 Vict. c. 45., which provides 
still more amply in favour of literature, by an enactment 
that the copyright of every bo« . 
volume, | 
letter-press, . . . . separately publish 
published in the lifetime of its author 
natural life. (Comm. B. 11. ¢. iii. p. { 
t of Victoria, it is enacted, that ; 
med personal property. For an infring 
penalties and forfeitures » imposed: 
‘ personal property is larceny (Blackstone, B. rv. 
¢. xvii. § 4.), and larceny is, strictly ; 
as it subjects the committer of it to forfeiture.” — St 
Comm. B. vi. c. i. p. 58. 





< (which inclu 
\ 











strictly speakin 








Tomlins’s Law Dictionary is equally conclusive 
to the point: 

“Though an individual may possess a MS., even by 
the gift of the writer, yet the protit of multiplying copies 
by printing or otherwise is prohibited . . To make 
any other use of a MS, than to read it 
the author’s right (p. 358.). The law defines a stealing 
or lareeny to be the taking and carrying away with a 
felonious intent (i. e. with the intention of unlawful ap- 
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part, or division of a volume, pamphlet, sheet of 


an infraction of 
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propriation) of the goods of another (p. 342.). Felony: 
all crimes above simple larceny to treason. Larceny is a 
felony by statute ” (p. 240.). 

The only other case conceivable would be to 
copy a MS. sermon without a view to publication, 
but without the sanction of its author, and consti- 
tute an offence against another law suiliciently 
obvious. Martrer or Fact. 


I cannot guess whence the clergyman took his 
law, unless from Tristram Shandy (vol. iv. c. 54.), 
where the author says: 
sermon I shall be hanged, for I have stolen 
Doctor Pidigunes found me out. 
°” 


* For thi 
the greatest part of it. 
Set a thief to catch a thi 





If plagiarism had been felony without benefit of 
clergy in Sterne’s time, he certainly would have 
died with his shoes on. 

I wish the clergy could be induced to preach 
against this sin, for a sin it surely is, whatever 
some authors may think. Even Bayle admits 
this: 





défaut moral et un vrai péché que 
” — Dict., 2nd edit., 2169. d, 
F. 


“ C’est sans doute 
ie plagiat des auteurs. 





RUSSIAN MONARCHY — WARRINGS. 
(Vol. Xii., p- 61.) 


Mr. Bucktown has very nearly hit upon a great 
historical truth, but like Gibbon and many others, 
having got on that path of Germanic history, has 
wandered away. 

Warwick, I have heretofore shown in its old 
form of Warinewick, to have taken its name 
from the Warrings, and therefore not derived 
from Guarth-wick; and Rurick is certainly not 
the equivalent of Warwick. 

This is a convenient opportunity for settling 
the position of the Warrings, and for which I will 
briefly give the citations from the materials I have 
collected for the history of that people. It has 
certainly seemed to me little creditable to our 
national school of history that no inquiry has been 
made as to a people, whose name from the earliest 
records has been found associated with that of the 
English. It would seem to be an inquiry so natural 
for an Englishman, what has |} 





become of those 
Varini whom Tacitus associates with the Angli? 
Had this inquiry been made and prosecuted by 
any one of the great men who have incidentally 
alluded to the Varini, this section of the history 
of the English race would not have been neglected. 

The Varini, associated with the Angli by Tacitus 
(Germania, 40.), Pliny (bk. iv. c. 14.), Ptolemy 
(bk. ii. e. 9.), are identified with the Warni of Pro- 
copius, referred to in his Bellum Gothicum, bk. ii. 


c. 15.; bk. iii. c. 35.; and bk. iv. c. 20., and 
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by Jornandes. These are the same Werrini, 
whose laws were in the eighth century the same 
as those of the English and Frisians, and to whom 
together he[?] confirmed those laws as the laws 
of the Angli, Werrini et Frisii. These are the 
same Varegues, Wara rer, Baodyyot, Bi 
Varangians, who founded the Russian 
again in association = their kinsmen, the En- 
glish, as is recited in the beginning of the Chronicle 
of Nestor, where he says a » Slavonians sought a 
rince “among the Warrings, who are called 
Warring Russians, as others, that is Warrings, at 
named Swedes, a cy English, and other 
folks.” 

The casual evidence of Waringwich, gives posi- 
tiveness to the natural presumpt ion that the 
Varini, as well as the Frisii, and Juti, and Saxones, 
must have shared with the En glish i in the invasion 
of Britain. The inter irse of this people with 
the princes of East oe wi ais likewise traced. We 
find them with the English estal blishine the Rus- 
sian empire, and giving to it Anglo-Saxon laws, 
and the trial by jury. In their native daring 
they assailed the Black Sea, Byzantium, Hun- 
gary, and the Caspian. It was this Russia which 
became the ref of the Anglo-Saxons on the 
Norman invasion; and at length the relies of the 
nation, finding their princes had become Slavonian 
in habits and sympathies, emigrated to Byzantium, 
and became the Varangian guard of the em- 
perors. 

This i is a section of history well worthy of the 
historical student, and which has claims on the 
sympathy of Englishmen. Hype CLarKe. 





empire, 

















PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 





Deepening Collodion Negatives. — By the following 
met! LI find that tl intensity of a llodion negative 
may be increased to any ex t that may lesired 

Having fixed the pictur a solution of cyanide of 
potassium (two grains of the cyanide to th “ounce of 
water), and well washed it with water, pour over it a 
weak solution of ch l rold rhis will darken it 





y is stated by Messrs. W. E. and F. 
London Photoar phic Journal (Vol. i. 
! ll ( N 











p. 104.), but of pure m g ow metallic gold 
vp rty of attracting to itself the particles 

ev precipitated from solution by pyro- 

acid, as may be proved bv dropping a piece of gold 


foil into such a solution, when it will be found to receive 
a whit prow the of silver. Accordingly by pouring over 
the picture lut of pyrogallic acid, to which a few 
of nitrate of silver have been added, 
ther increased by the deposition of me- 
tall a upon it, an t 





1 mav obviously be still further 

increased by a second application of the gold solution. 

In fact, by alternately pouring over it the gold and the 

pyrogallic s lutic n, taking care to wash the plate after 

ear h ay . tt intensity of the negative may be 

increased ind efinit ly. 
I recommend th use of a solution of cyanide of po- 
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ess being due to a deposit, not of 
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tassium to fix the pi ture, as stains are likely to be pro- 

duced if “ hypo” is used for that purpose. : 
‘he pyrogallic s tu ition may be of the ordinary strength 

and acidity used for the development of negatives. 


J. LEAcHMAN, 





Replies tao Minor Queries. 


Opinion of ai English Bishop on mixed Mar. 
riages (Vol. xii.. p. 206.). — The bishop consulted 
was Watson of Llandaff; the lady consulting Miss 
Dutton; the gentleman she married on his ad- 
i i Bariatinski, Russian of the Greek 
1 The correspondence may be seen in the 
Ane s of th Lift of B sh »p Watson, p- 412. 
published soon after his leath, and at the time 
much sought after and re ok. R. L. 





Ray's 
(Vol. xii., 


- History of the Rebellion of 1745” 
p.95.).—My copy of this curious volume 
was print “1 at Bristol by S. & F. Farley, in Castle 
Green, 1750. <As the book is but little known 
now (probably from being printed at a provincial 
press), I subjoin what the author, James Ray, of 
Whitehaven, says of himself, being the best reply 
to B. H. C.’s inquiry: 
l ht1 ory down from the first 
ntrivat f the rebellion abroad to the death of the 
last person who suffered for it, without partiality, and 
with all the clearness, candour, and exactness in my 
] t formations I could procure, 

s it , and I may venture to s 
1 private station had so 








share in the fatigue. 1 wa vise a Vv 





iulthonch but fifteen vears of age, and rode in on , 
¢’s troops, 1 ve been concerned in driving 
out both the popish Pretender and his son, and now con- 
lude with a hearty wish that nothing of the like kind 
may happen for the future,” &c. — Pp. 439, 440. 

E. D. 


Bible Epigr un (Vv ol. xii., p- 143.). — The fol- 
ription is copied from the fly-leaf of 

vedroom of an old manor- 
Gloucestershire : 


lowing pr¢ 
an antique Bible in the | 
house in East 
“ Prescription. 
“ Please to take three of these (son?) pills night and 
morning, for Mrs. Mary Chase.” 


“Such was the wit that in our grandsires’ days 
Shrouded t sa ulvice of reverend men; 
If it did yl, to God give all the praise, 
And let our pious grandsons say, Amen!’ 


“ Quoth F.S.A., 1834.” 


E. D. 


The Chinese Revolution and Masonry (Vol. xi. 
p. 280.). — Under this head you have permitted 
W. W. of Malta to quote the authority of the 
M. W. G. M. for Ohio, and to show from it that 
the “Triads” are “a masonic fraternity in the 
celestial empire.” I am very unwilling to let such 
a notion go forth unrefute a 

The Triad Society, or San Hop Hwui, has no 








al 
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connexion with masonry. Thejone is local, the | 
other universal; the one entirely political in 
origin and offensive in character, the other purely 
social, charitable, and innocuous. That an instru- 
ment of the angry passions, this an organ of 
general benevolence; that is notoriously used at 
times for purposes of crime, while of this the 
ruling aim is the inculcation of truth, honour, and 
virtue. 

I speak of the end sought, not of the forms 
adopted, by either, and so 
how or wherein it is possible for two societies to 
be more essentially antagonistic. 

To confound them is as though one were to 
mention in the same terms the Atheneum Club 
and the Sons of Harmony at the Cock and 
Cherub, Seven Dials. 

As to the word revolution, it is sufficient to re- 
mark that the masonic system strictly prohibits 
the disturbance of the peace and good order of 


speaking cannot see 


society. The D. P. G. M. of British 
Masonry in China. 


Hong Kong. 


Rous of the Romans (Vol. x., p. 175.).— See a 
paper in the Tra ‘tions ef the Architectural In- 
stitute of Scotland, Session 1854—55, by A. Thom- 
son, Esq., of Banchory. J. Macray. 

Oxford. 

Tennyson and his “ B tby - (Vol. Xii., P- 183.). 
—I cannot see why Tennyson's use of the word 
* bal in adje 





‘ba ry ” as tive should be the subject of 
remark, for if we lo Kk int ) Shakspeare, we find 
he has excellent authority for the practice. 
Macbeth says : 
“ And wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of sovereignty.” 


Lewis the Dauphin, in King John, says: 








aq imend these waters to those baby eves, 
hat never saw the giant world enrag’d.” 
And we have in the Winter's Tale: 
“ Whereof I reckon 
The casting forth to crows thy baby daughter, 


To be or none, or little.” 

D.S. 
Bechett Pedigree (Vol. xii., p. 146.). — The 
pedigree of the Ormonde, not of the Beckett 
family, of which I made mention upon a former 
occasion with reference to Theobald Walter, will 
be found amongst the Harleian MSS., British 
Museum, marked (if I mistake not) No. 1425. 
p.79. Giraldus Cambrensis, in his Conquest of 
Ireland, translated by Hooker, makes mention of 

Theobald Walter in these words : 
“This Theobald Fitz Walt 


r, who by his nation was 


named Becket, but by his office Butler, was the sonne of 
Walter the sonne of Gilbert, and was the first Butler that 
came into Ireland, who being a wise and an expert man, 
Was first sent with William Fitzaldeline,” &c. | 
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| likely very old. 





| obliging their superiors by not asking. 


At present I am unable to reply to L. M. M.’s 


| Queries relating to Maud de Valois and Nicholas 
| de Verdon. 
| one of the ancient family of the De Verdons of 


The latter, however, I presume was 


the county of Louth in Ireland. 
James F, Fereuson. 
Nursery Rhyme (Vol. xii., p. 91-).— The rhyme 
quoted by G. N. from George Sinclair is still 
prevalent in Kent, Essex, and East Anglia. A 
better version is, — 
“Churn, butter, churn; 
Come, butter, come ; 
Peter stands at the gate, 
Waiting f butte 
Churn, butter, cl 


Come, butter, come. 


to his cake; 





Being alliterative instead of rhymed, it is most 
Hype CLarKeE. 


Grants of Queen Elizabeth (Vol. xii., p. 185.). 
— The Rolls in Chancery Lane is the more pro- 
bable place of deposit, where Centurion will find 
much courtesy and some information, C. H. 


Arms of Bishop Towers (Vol. xii., p. 152.). — 
In Burgate Church, Suffolk, is a stone for Spencer, 
wife of Robert Pykarell, Rector, and daughter of 
John Towers, Bishop of Peterborough, who died 
Feb. 16, 1657-8, aged thirty-seven. Arms: Sable, 
a swan argent, and a chief, ermine, for Pykarell ; 
impaling, a tower, triple towered, for Towers. In 
Burke’s Armoury, the tinctures to the name of 
Towers are given as azure and or, or azure and 
There are also several coats for the name 


C. R. M. 





gules. 
of Milbourne and Roberts. 


Old English Prove rhs (Vol. Xii., p- 185.).— 
Upon the authority of Bailey, the old lexico- 
grapher, [am enabled to expound the first and 
seventh of the proverbs given by M., with a hope 
that some more sagacious correspondent may 
answer the rest. 

1. “An inch breaketh no square.” That is, it 
is hardly worth while to break off a bargain, or 
contest an argument, or dispute with a neighbour 
or friend, for a trifle. 

7. “Leave is light.” It is but the expense of a 
little breath, and therefore they who are under 
command are very much to blame to hazard dis- 
If this 
neglect proceeds from a diffidence, it is the more 
inexcusable, because that seems, in some measure, 
to imply a conviction of what we have to ask 


being unreasonable. Cuartes Hook. 


Umbrellas (Vol. iii., p. 483.).—In B hn’s 
edition of the prose translation of Aristophanes, 
vol. i. p. 376., is the following stage direction: 
“ Enter Prometheus, muffled up and covered with 
an umbrella.” How is this to be reconciled with 
the recent origin of umbrellas assumed by all 
your correspondents ? G. D.S. 
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“ Flass” (Vol. xi., pp. 425. 495.; Vol. xii. | which bears his name is however according to 
p- 74., &c.).—I think there can be no doubt that | other accounts Irish, which is perhaps more likely, 
this word is the same as flash, as in the North | and only ascribed to John from having been 
double s seems frequently to be substituted for | brought into vogue by him, or from bein 
sh. Halliwell, for instance, gives ass as northern | favourite tune. It would be interesting to > know 
for “ashes.” There is a “ flash farm” and “ flash | if the melody in question is contain di in the MS.,, 
pit” near Aylsham, in Norfolk. Also a gentle- | and what title is there given to it. A trans cript 


Hs 


man’s seat called “ The Flash,” near Shrewsbury. | of the work deposited in the Advocates’ Li ibrary, 
In low Latin flash is rendered by flachia, flasca, | Edinburgh, would no doubt be useful to : antiqua- 
Jlaco; in old French, jlache or flesque. The | rian explorers into the history of Scottish music. 
Pri omptoru n Parvulorum gives: “ Pyt or Jlase he, | J. A. Pertuensis, 








where meky! water standythe after a reyne Co- oe 2 Eti - 
-° v> ae * Etiolated 

lumbus.” “ Plasche or flasche, plassetum.” Kilian | ( 

(Dict. Teut. Lat.) has “ Plas, plasch, palus, lacuna; 


Vol. xii., p. 186.) is a neuter verb 
from aitho, I shine, Greek ; it signifies to be 
blanched or whitened by having been placed in a 





Ossa in at ata l, mF alnare ¢ ee _ 5 
fossa In qua ‘ i qua ; _— hé, pares oa position excluded from the rays of the sun; 
motare aquas. iis is the common English wore . . - "> _ 
Ia ‘wy wa? 2 : on : plants are whitened by this process. From the 

splash. r. Albert Way’s valuable notes to verb a substantive was formed, “ etiol ” fi 
, PO 2 SUDSTAI e was iormecu, etloiory, I 

the words /lusshe and plasche, in Prompt. ano . } . “SS. gil 
R aitia, a cause, and logos, a discourse, Greek; it sig- 
G. \ 


nifies a branch of pathology which treats of the 

“ Chare” or “ Chair” (Vol. ix., p.351.; Vol.x., | causes of disease. The French have derived an 
p- 435.).—I am not satisfied with the derivation adjective from their noun “ étiologie,” which is 
propo d from Danish hjer, low marshy land. étique, meaning hectic, consumptive, or emaci- 











For, in the first plac , not merely the chares, but | ated. Arbuthnot says that “ etiology ” (airio\oye) 

all the fen “low marshy ground;” and in | is an account of the causes of any thing, generally 

th ond m Ajer, or rather from its ancient | of a distemper. ; ; 

form, Su. Ghaerr, Isl. haer, we have a word The Italians translate the French verb s’¢tioler 

still in use, curr, signifying an osier or alder- | (mettere rami sottili, lunghi e scoloriti), which 

wood. “ Ker, where treys growyn be a watur or | we might translate to shoot forth fine (m 

fenn, Cardetum. Ker for aldyr, Alnetum” (Prompt. | slender) branches, long and discoloured. 

Parv.). It is therefore evident that we mivht aj the 
If I may be allowed to answer my own Query, | term etiolated to a person as well as to a plant, 

I would derive it from Anglo-Sax. cerre, a turn, especially as pam excluded from ‘the | light of 






bending, which is from the verb cerran: cerran, | the sun blanch and sicken as well as plants: 
to turn, avert, &e. From this verb Horne | who lead a sedentary and confined life in factories 
Tooke proj l to derive chair, a seat ; instead of | are all blanched, and their health suffers in con- 
the usual « tym logy cath ra. Halliwell gives > | se juence ; not so the ploughman or the her Isman, 
“Chare, to stop or turn back (North.); to hinder, | who have the full benefit of the ravs of the sun, 
or withstand ( Prompt. Parv.).” Probably, Char- | and are seldom confined within doors. I think 
ing, Charfield, &c., may be derived from the same | your learned correspondent P. J. F. Gantiitos 
Anglo-Sax. verb. E. G. R. | would have to travel many miles before he met 

Daneing and Dancing Tunes (Vol. xii. p. 159.). with either a ploughman or a herdsman etiolated. 


— The dancing tunes “set by John McGill,” eens 








Waterford. 





brought und the notice of readers of “N. & | Bigg 

must be ay | iable conse l curios ity, and may be Blue and Green Roses (Vol. xi., passim). — 
of in settling some controverted points in re- | Whilst the discussion on this subject occupies 
ous to old Scottish music, as well as preserving | your pages, may I ask if any of your re aders have 
some hitherto missing melodies. | traced this floricultural aspiration back to classical 


Johnny McGill seems to have been a celebrated | times ? 
character in his day and generation. There is a I step backwards two centuries, and find one of 
Scottish tune called by his name and ascribed to | the authors of a Historia Plantarum Universalis 
him, to which the words of McNeill, “ Come under | (Ebroduni, 1651) saying : 


my plaidie,” are generally sung, which was first “Est et jam diu videre, ut refert Lob. et ex hoc Lug. 


published in Johnson's Musical Museum, vol. vi. | Cxruleas Rosas in hortis Italicis. Se 1 optarim ego scir 
One of our authorities describes the composer as | hortos, si ext nt, ubi proveniant, et qua in re ditlerant 3 
‘a Dumfries fiddler;” another as “ Musician, | c®teris Rosis. 

Girvan, Ayrshire.” Probably Johnnie had no | Perhaps some of your correspondents have seen 


fixed or local habitation, but settled wherever his | a green rose, for mention was made in the news- 
itinerant professional engagements led him in the papers a few weeks ago of one exhibiting in a 
south-western parts of Scotland. The melody | tlower-show in Paris (?). An excerpt from the 
No. 308.] 
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ponderous tomes I have quoted above shows how 
these flowers—rather curious than pleasing, I 
yenture to opine — were formerly said to be pro- 
duced : 

“Si in teneras Agrifolii arbusculas Rose inserantur, 
virides flores producere scribunt aliqui apud Camerarium. 
Quamvis interdum anni constitutione frigidiore et humi- 
diore, herbacei coloris Ros, sine calyce proveniant, cujus 
causam Costus de natur. stirp. explicat.” 

Iappend a Query. In the review of Wiistemann’s 
Essays, in the Atheneum, July 21, 1855, p. 834., 
mention is made of a young German who had 
collected all that the ancients had written about 
roses: was the work ever published ? 

A. CHALLSTETH. 


Popular Airs (Vol. xii., p. 183.).— Mr. Hacx- 
woov’s Note may lead toamuch more interesting 
inquiry than that to which he confines himself. | 


am neither a practical nor theoretical musician, but | 


asentimental devotee to music; and, being also 
a sexagenarian, I have witnessed many of the 
musical varieties which your correspondent notices, 
and have remarked, what must have been ob- 
served by all who have ears, the gradual change 
that has taken place in our organ tunes. Instead 
of those enlivening, cheerful and merry strains, or 
those pathetic little songs, all full of beautiful 
melody, which used to charm us as we rambled 
along, we have now doleful, but ambitious at- 
tempts, with scarcely a tuneful thought to relieve 
them. Instead of manly and effective composi- 
sition we have maudlin slip-slop. ‘The power of 
writing a melodious tune seems almost to be lost, 
or if a happy thought occurs, it is divided and 
subdivided, so as to make the most of it till only 
the thinnest thread remains, and the weak refuse 
is evaporated in the multitude of notes. 

It would be useful to trace these successive 
changes, and, by pointing out the causes that have 
led to them, to assist in restoring our song-writers 
to their senses, and inspirit their imaginations to 
the wholesome vigour of the “old and antique 
song,” so that all listeners may delightedly call 
for “ that strain again.” D. 5S. 










Mrs. Mary Asteil (Vol. xii., p. 126.) was born 
at Newcastle-upon-T} ne about 1688, and pub- 
lished Siz Familiar Essays, on Marriage, Crosses 


in Love, §c.; Bartlemy Fair, or an Inquiry after | 


Wit, 1709; The Christian Religion as professed 
by a Daughter of the Church of England (? ), 8vo., 
1717, &c. She was buried at Chelsea, May 14, 
1731. Dr. Smalridge speaks in very high terms 
of her abilities. See Atterbury's Letters, and 
Ballard’s Memoirs of Learned Ladies. E. W. O. 


Camberwell. 


Delaune Family (V ol. xii., p. 166.).— A sportive 
epitaph on Dr. William Delaune is printed in 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 


— 
a¥O. oVd, | 
4 











Century, 1812, 8vo., vol. i. p. 36., and a note is 
added at vol. viii. p. 355., which mentions The 
Cork Screw, a poem, by N. Amhurst, being in- 
scribed to him in the following apostrophe : 

“ And thou, who, if report say true, 

In pocket always bear’st thy screw, 

Accept, Delaune, in youthful lays, 

The homage which the poet pays.” 
E. W. O. 

Camberwell. 

Priests’ Hiding-places (Vol. xi., p. 437.; Vol. xii., 
pp- 14. 149.).— There is a secret chamber of 
this kind at Nether Witton, in Northumberland, 
the seat of Raleigh Trevelyan, Esq., inherited 
from his maternal ancestors, the Thorntons, who 
were Romanists. There can be no doubt that this 
was the priest's hole ; but tradition also claims it 
as the hiding-place of the notorious Lord Lovat, 
whose portrait is in the house. E. H. A. 
| Parham, which the Hon. Robert Curzon has 
filled with so many beautiful works of early as 
well as medieval art, has one of those rooms. It 
is close by the chapel, in the roof of the house, 
and the way down to it is through a bench stand- 
ing out from the wall. Crpuas. 











 Agumddioyv Spay aros” (Vol. xi., Pp: 465.; Vol. xil., 
| p. 18.).—For want of a more specific reference, I 
have not been abie to find this term in the Ethio- 
pics of Heliodorus ; and Bourdelot has no note on 
it. The Lampadium was one of the younger fe- 
male characters in the Greek drama, according to 
the following list of Julius Pollux, x. ¢. 31. 149,— 


| Aexrixy, 1. Dicax, 
O’An. 2. Crispa. 
Kop. 3. Virgo. 
Vevdoxdpy. Falsa virgo. 
“Erepa Wevéoxdpy. 5. Secunda talsa virgo. 
SwaprombAcos Aexrixy). 6. Spartopolia eloquens. 
TlaAAaxy. 7. Pellex. 
“Eraipcxov réAecor. 8. Scortum nobile. 
*Eratpidvov wpaior, 9. Scortum maturum, 
Atdxpvaos éraipa, 10, Deaurata meretrix. 
“Eraipa Suduerpos. 11. Meretrix redimita. 
Aauraédiov, 12, Lampadium. 
*ABpa repixovpos. 13. Aura virginea. 
Qeprawvidioy tapdwncrov. 14. Famula calculatoria. 





Julius Pollux says (iv. ¢. 19.), edy rorxav Exes 
mwréyuatos eis Oth arodtyorTos [a ” of KéxAnrat], she 
| was thus named from wearing her hair twisted so 
as to end in a point, like a lamp or torch. 

T. J. Bucxron. 

Lichfield. 

Door-head Inscriptions (Vol. xii., p. 34.).—In 
his History of Exeter, p. 41., Dr. Oliver says that 
Walter Bronescombe, who was consecrated Bishop 
of Exeter, a.p. 1258, built a large house at Clyst: 
| over its time-worn gateway, which till a few years 
| ago was yet standing, might be seen this welcome: 


“ Janua patet — cor magis.” 
Crpnas. 
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Old Deeds (Vol. xii., p. 185.).— These are often 

of very great interest to all topographical collec- 

y to such as collect for county his- 

Any for Gloucestershire or Devon would 

ble to H. T. Exrtacomse. 
G 


tors, especiall 
tories. 
be acct pti 

Ulyst St. 

Sensations in Drowning (Vol. xii., pp- 87. 153.). 
— The following extract is from a paper by Mr. 
Warren in Blackwood's Magazine for Dec., 1854: 


“T ventured to that I knew an instance of a gentle- 
man, who, in hastily jump from board the Excel- 
lent, to catch a boat that was starting for shore, missed 
t r of Portsmouth Harbour, sinking 
supposed to be 
remembered 


sav 
yn 


It ar 
to a dey 
drowne:l. e afterv tl he 
after | 
pain, 


was 
" 


oe ; 
ally of 


may con- 
1im at the 


E. H. A. 

Marriages made in Heaven (Vol. xi., p. 486. ; 

Vol. xii., p. 72.). — Surely this is but an amplifi- 
cation of Proverbs xix. 14. : 

“ House and 


a prud 


riches are the inheritance of fathers: and 
is from the Lord.” 
E. G. R. 


p. 124.).— Your corre- 


ennyson’s 


nt wile 


“ Maud” (Vol. xii. 
spondent, in referring ‘T 
“ L 

to A. Smith’s “ Lord of the beating heart,” seems 
to have forgotten that both writers obviously 


1 


horrow 


breast ” 


rd of the | that is lord of her 


; - , 
from Shakspeare’s 


“ My bosom’s Lord sits lightly , 


yn his throne.’ 
Epen Warwick. 
Birmingham. 
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